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DISCUSSION 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR DEWEY CONCERN- 
ING IMMEDIATE EMPIRICISM 

/^\N first reading your article entitled 'Immediate Empiricism' it 
^— ' seemed to bear out the promise of its title and to give us a state- 
ment of an empiricism at once radical and thoroughgoing. But on 
carefully rereading it the impression forces itself upon me that you 
have made the empiricism so thorough that it has overleaped itself. 
My difficulty is so obvious a one that I dare say you have a ready 
answer. Probably I have missed part of your meaning. But as I 
think that others of your readers may share that difficulty, I venture 
to lay it before you in the hope of eliciting an explicit reply. 

The name immediate empiricism, or immediatism, is intended, if I 
have caught your meaning, to emphasize two characteristics of the 
'new philosophy' now generally called pragmatism: (1) 'Things are 
what they are experienced as,' — which gives us the one 'postulate' of 
immediate empiricism; and (2) Every experience is 'that experience 
which it is and no other,' or, in other words, every experience is a 
'determinate experience,' — which gives us the 'criterion' of immediate 
empiricism. 'This determinateness, ' you write, "is the only, and is 
the adequate, principle of control or 'objectivity' " (p. 398). And, 
elsewhere, "If one wishes to describe anything truly, his task is to 
tell what it is experienced as being. ' ' 

Now as you further explain the first of the above propositions you 
make it mean, sometimes, no more than this: every experience, as 
experience, is what it is experienced as. Or, again, you interpret 
it as meaning simply, that if one starts out to explain any fact of 
experience, he must stick 'in the most uncompromising fashion' to 
that definite initial experience from which he sets out, as a real ex- 
perience. With either interpretation the first proposition becomes 
as simple, elementary, 'tautologous' even, as the second; and both 
would be accepted at a glance, as a matter of course, precisely as one 
would assent without argument to the propositions, A is A, and A is 
not non-A. 

The obviousness of these propositions gives your general position 
its plausibility. But to get out of them any 'criterion, ' or "principle 
of 'objectivity,' " do you not then, and without giving any logical 
defense, substitute this highly questionable interpretation of your 
first proposition ; everything experienced is, and is no more than, it 
is then and there experienced as? Is this what immediatism means? 
I gather that it is, not only from the general drift of your discussion, 
but in particular from such expressions as the following, which you 
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use as equivalent in describing a typical case of a 'corrected experi- 
ence': 'the experience has changed,' 'the thing experienced has 
changed,' 'the concrete reality experienced has changed' (p. 395). 
And, in speaking of the ZSllner lines, you write, "the lines of that 
experience (the initial 'uncorrected' experience) are divergent: not 
merely seem so" (p. 397). 

I am aware that by a certain placing of the emphasis, and by 
introducing qualifying and explanatory phrases, all of these ex- 
pressions could be reduced to the tautological form. But they 
suggest the interpretation that the real thing aimed at in the 
original experience is gone and that we are dealing with another, 
and maybe even a different kind of a real thing. And some such 
interpretation seems to be required if immediatism is to furnish 
a 'key to the question of the objectivity of experience.' In the 
'corrected experience' of the Zollner lines, you imply, the lines 
that then are at once seen as converging and known as parallel are 
the lines of that particular experience, and not the real and self- 
same lines of the initial experience. But why should there be any 
problems at all if each experience is a new and a different reality? 
"Why must experience be 'corrected,' and how can Ave speak of it as 
being corrected if it is in fact simply superseded ? You write : " It 
is in the concrete thing as experienced that all the grounds and clues 
to its own intellectual or logical rectification are contained." Here 
the phrase 'its own' seems to bring back the reference to a per- 
manent objective reality that is carried through the process of cor- 
recting, — a view which immediatism aims to supplant. And when 
you speak of the initial experience, say of the Zollner lines, as con- 
taining, as experienced, 'all the grounds and clues' to its correction, 
how can you make this out except by reading into that initial ex- 
perience as part of its reality that fuller meaning and larger con- 
text which only a later knowledge (experience) brings to light? 
This would, however, give us, as far as it goes, an idealism,— and of 
a decidedly transcendental kind. 

My difficulty, in short, is simply this: Either everything experi- 
enced is real exactly as, and no further than, it is then and there 
experienced, — and then there is no occasion to speak of correcting 
or rectifying experience; or, there is in every experience a self- 
transcendency which points beyond that thing as experienced for 
its own reality, — and then good-by to immediatism. Either atomism 1 

l Not, to be sure, the atomism of the earlier English psychology, to which 
you refer in a footnote. But immediatism seems to give us a kind of atomism 
differing from that only in greater complexity of the atoms. The reals are 
chopped off from one another. If, on the other hand, this consequence is 
avoided by making the earlier experience contain implicitly the later to which 
it leads, immediatism gives way to a doctrine of mediation. 
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or transcendentalism. And either view seems, in your article, to 
pass over very easily into its opposite, in good old Hegelian fashion. 

Is there another alternative which I have overlooked? 

Charles M. Bakewell. 

Yale University. 



EBVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Logic of Human Character. Charles J. Whitby. London, Mac- 

millan & Co. 1905. Pp. vi -f 225. 

In attempting to state the general aim of this book we meet at once 
with its most serious defect, the absence of clear self-characterization. 
The title, to be sure, is very suggestive. But what, we are at once 
prompted to inquire, is a ' logic of character ' ? That it involves an analy- 
sis of ' organized spiritual structure ' in general, and without reference to 
the special circumstances which condition the individual life, is made 
clear; as is the fact that it deals with life normatively rather than psy- 
chologically. But beyond this point we are left to gather the method from 
the results of its application. The succession of the phases of character 
which are described is not an historical succession. It is not safe, we are 
told, to follow the historical development of the race, or of the individual, 
if we are to grasp ' the abstract dialectical process which is the true but 
hidden law of that development.' Indeed, the phases of character are only 
abstractly separate at all, since all are ' implicitly ' present in each, and 
character is essentially indivisible. The nearest approach to an explana- 
tion of the principle of the ' dialectical process ' is the following passage : 

" The experience of mankind in the course of ages has, by a slow un- 
conscious process of generalization, isolated a number of test-conditions. 
The normal response of a rational individual to each of these test-condi- 
tions becomes the basis of a corresponding number of conceptions of 
essential elements of character or virtue" (p. 207). Add to this the pas- 
sage in which the author says that the ' ultimate raison d'etre ' of every 
normal code, is ' nothing else than the progressive revelation to mankind 
of the true law of their own innermost being, the condition of self-realiza- 
tion, harmony, unity of life' (pp. 160-161). 

We shall expect the elements of character defined to represent an 
orderly progression from the more crude and indispensable, to the mature 
and consummate. If such be the intent, the arrangement is questionable. 
It is difficult, e. g., to see why ' personal character ' or ' the logic of duty ' 
is placed before ' practical character ' or ' the logic of action.' 

If the logical order of the six main divisions of character fails to be 
convincing this is equally true of their carefully articulated subdivisions. 

In the preliminary discussion of the ' psychological elements ' of char- 
acter we are supplied with three 'esthetic' elements, 'sensation,' 'emo- 
tion,' and ' disposition ' ; three ' ratiocinative ' elements, ' perception,' ' re- 
flection' and 'judgment'; and three 'practical' elements, 'automation,' 
' mimesis ' and ' volition.' This classification is very neat, but seems not 



